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One of Lincoln’s Biographers. 


Cot. Joun Hay’s ‘ Pike County Ballads’ and ‘ Castilian 
Days,’ and his reputed authorship of ‘The Breadwinners,’ 
have made his name familiar in all American households; 
but his associate in the writing of the authorized Life of 
Lincoln is less well-known, and as the work is destined to 
attract unusual attention, we take pleasure in laying before 
our readers a sketch of the man who has had a chief hand 
in its preparation. 

John George Nicolay was born on the 26th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1832, in the village of Essingen near the fortified city 
of Laudau in the ‘ Rheinpfalz’ or Palatinate of Rhenish 
Bavaria, which lies on the west bank of the Rhine midway 
between Strasburg and Mayence. He was the youngest of 
the five children then living. The father was a German peas- 
ant, owning a few acres of the neighboring soil. But in the 
fertile and prosperous valley, land is subdivided to an unusual 
degree; figuratively speaking, you can cover a field with a 
pocket-handkerchief; and the father and sons supplemented 
their scanty tillage with the mechanical handicraft of the 
cooper, making the huge casks in which the abundant wine- 
crop of that region is harvested and preserved. When the 
boy was about five years old, the father with his entire 
family emigrated to America, following the eldest son who 
a few years before had hurried off to the New World to 
avoid military conscription at home, 

The journey was made by wagon to the seaport of Havre, 
France. After a voyage of four weeks in a sailing-ship they 
landed at New Orleans, whence they proceeded by steam- 
boat up the Mississippi and the Ohio to the young city of 
Cincinnati, which was already a principal centre of German 
emigrants. The boy yet vividly remembers the sensation of 
finding himself in a group of street urchins speaking a lan- 
guage of which he could not understand a syllable; but the 
disability was of short duration. It is one of the great sat- 

isfactions of his life that at that early date the essentially 
German idea of free schools had already taken root in Cin- 
cinnati. Within a week after his arrival he was attending 
a free school where German and English were taught to- 
gether; and to this fact he owes a pronunciation of English 
which so long as he can remember has been as pure as that 
of a native. 

The father bought a lot and built a house in Cincinnati; 
but the fever of emigration once aroused would not imme- 
diately be quieted, and carried the family by successive 
stages first to a farm in Indiana, then to the younger city of 
St. Louis, Mo., and finally to Pike County, Illinois. Here 
the mechanical skill of the family did good service. The 
State was just emerging from the pioneer condition. A 
dilapidated grist-mill was rented and its broken machinery 
repaired, and for several years father and sons turned the corn 
and wheat of the neighborhood into flour and meal, The 


boy of ten could do little toward cutting out planks from 
huge logs with a whip-saw, or building great wooden cog- 
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wheels, or shouldering heavy bags of grain; but his, service 
became useful in a less laborious way. The father had 
reached that age when it was well-nigh impossible to learn to 
speak English, and in business transactions the boy’s quick 
ear and glib tongue, sharpened by the tuition of the Cincin- 
nati free school and supplementary study in a private school 
at St. Louis, rendered him an easy talker in both languages. 
He therefore became at once the business interpreter of the 
establishment, explaining the bargains and writing the re- 
ceipts, 

After a few years’ life at the mill, the father died and the fam- 

ily scattered. Being under the necessity of seeking self-sup- 
port young Nicolay, now about fourteen, obtained a situation 
in a small country store in the town of Whitehall in an adjoin- 
ing county. Here he remained for the term of one year for 
which he had engaged himself, ’tending the store and keep- 
ing its booksin single entry. For this service he received the 
stipulated wages of four dollars per month; and when at the 
end of the year his employer felt himself obliged to replace 
him by a late orphaned nephew, Nicolay carried home 
in his pocket two silver dollars as the net gain of his year’s 
work. But he had proved his ability to make his own liv- 
ing under favorable circumstances. Until he could get a 
new situation his eldest brother gave him a home. One 
day a companion brought him news that an advertisement 
‘Boy wanted’ was being published in the Pike County Free 
Press, a small country newspaper at the county seat, 
Young Nicolay, having by that time reached the age of six- 
teen, walked fourteen miles to the town of Pittsfield, IIl., 
and secured the advertised situation of ‘ printer’s devil’ in 
the office of the Free Press. He was successively, and as 
the sequel proved, successfully put behind the roller-board 
and set up on a high stool before a case; and his initiation 
into the printer’s art proceeded by regular steps. In this 
small country printing-office he remained for a period of 
about eight years, acquiring in that time the varied mechan- 
ical skill in the printer’s handicraft which the establishment 
and its business could impart, but also learning and taking 
part in the several steps of business and newspaper manage- 
ment peculiar to the conduct of a small country newspaper. 
In short, beginning as the roller-boy he became successively 
journeyman, partner, publisher, editor and proprietor. This 
country printing-office was to him what it has been to so many 
American boys—school, workshop and college. The frag- 
ments of school attendance he had been able to secure since 
leaving Cincinnati and St. Louis were insignificant, but the 
printing-office taught him to spell and write, and what was 
of more importance, to read and think. Here also began 
those opportunities for political training and observation of 
which unusually varied and important phases have fallen to 
his lot. As editor of the Free Press his first political work 
was to join in the formation of the Anti- Nebraska and Re- 
publican parties of Illinois in 1854 and 1856, and in advo- 
cating the election of Fremont and other Republican nomi- 
nees in Illinois. 

At the conclusion of the Fremont campaign, he sold the 
Free Press office and severed his connection with that paper. 
The republican State ticket had been elected, the new Sec- 
retary of State being from his owncounty. This officer was 
a warm personal friend, and soon after assuming his official 
duties he invited Nicolay to come to Springfield and take a 
clerkship in his office. Inthe discharge of these new func- 
tions, Nicolay remained in Springfield nearly the whole term 
of four years to which the Secretary of State had been 
elected. It was during this period that he became ac- 
quainted with Abraham Lincoln. The office of the Secre- 
tary of State was the rendezvous of the politicians of the 
State. By long-established custom the spacious State 
Library which adjoined the Secretary’s office and was under 
his care was the caucus-room used by the leaders of both 
parties. Especially was the office of the Secretary of State 
(a large room, with a cheerful hickory fire in an immense 
Franklin stove) the favorite gathering place of the Republican 
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politicians of whose groups Abraham Lincoln was often the 
magnetic centre of greeting, inquiry and conversation. Mr. 
Nicolay’s clerkship thus secured him the personal acquain- 
tance of nearly every prominent Republican in Illinois, and 
from this vantage-ground he was able to make himself useful 
to his party friends as a newspaper correspondent for St. 
Louis and Chicago journals. Here likewise he found op- 
portunity to form an intimate acquaintance with Mr. 


Lincoln, whose absorbing political contest with Douglas in» 


the sensational campaign of 1858 was followed and aided by 
the Republican State officials with a warmth and devotion 
that are only called out by the greatest political leaders. 

When, to the great joy of Illinoisans, Mr. Lincoln received 
the nomination of the Chicago Convention for the Presiden- 
cy of the United States, it was Mr. Nicolay’s fond hope to 
be permitted to write the campaign biography of the rail- 
splitter candidate, and he was at first much cast down when 
it turned out that this honor was reserved to a young Ohioan, 
whose name had then been little heard, but which is now a 
household word among the whole English-reading public 
—Mr. William D. Howells, then of Columbus, O. But Mr. 
Nicolay’s compensation came quickly; for within a week 
Mr. Lincoln notified him that he had chosen him to become 
his private secretary. As the Legislature was not in session, 
the Governor's room in the State House was set apart as 
a public reception room for the new Presidential candidate; 
and thither thronged visitors from far and near. In 
this room Mr. Nicolay was assigned a chair and desk, 
and the bundles of letters daily showered on the new can- 
didate were turned over to him for such disposal as they 
required. After the election this daily mail increased to 
such an extent that an assistant was necessary, and John 
Hay, then a young Springfield law-student, was selected to 
aid him. In February, 1861, they both went to Washington 
in the suite of the President-elect, making that memorable 
journey through the principal cities of the North, that called 
out a popular demonstration for the new chief magistrate 
which has probably never been equalled. 

After Lincoln’s death, Mr. Nicolay spent four years in 
Paris, where he succeeded Mr. Bigelow as Consul-General. 
In 1869 he became editor of the Chicago Republican; but a 
change of proprietors led to his resignation, which was fol- 
lowed by his appointment to the post of marshal of the Su- 
preme Court at Washington—a post which he still retains. 
Mr. Clarence King, writing in the October Century, says of 
Mr. Nicolay that he has acquired a knowledge of several 
languages, is thoroughly acquainted with all that is best 
worth knowing in English, French, and German literature, 
has an unusual knowledge of mechanical principles, and is 
an ‘intelligent connoisseur of music, a lover of art, and 
something of an artist himself.’ He is the author of the 
biographical sketch of Abraham Lincoln in ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ and of ‘ The Outbreak of Rebellion,’ the 
initial volume in the Scribner’s series of Campaigns of the 
Civil War. 





Reviews 
Hamilton’s Works. Vol. VIII.* 

Tue last volume but one of this edition of the works 
of Alexander Hamilton—the only. complete edition, by 
the way—adds another 600 pages of private correspond- 
ence to the seven volumes which have been previously re- 
viewed in Tue Criric. But it also contains the letters which 
passed on the question of the duel with Aaron Burr, and the 
papers Hamilton drew up with something like a presentiment 
of his fate, together with his will, made in anticipation of the 
duel, and the epitaph which the Society of the Cincinnati 
placed in Trinity Church, New York. Among the letters are 
those relating the curious quarrel between him and Washing- 
ton in February, 1781, in which he tries to make the best of a 


* The Works of Alexander Hamilton. Edited Henry Cabot Lodge. Vol, viii. 
$5.00. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. aes 
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situation which his conscience in all probability told him was 
wrong, since Washington did more than he was strictly called 
upon to do in order to soothe the irritation of his aide-de- 
camp and re-establish at ence their pleasant relations. The 
epistles political to Bayard, Gouverneur Morris and others 
show how just an idea of Aaron Burr he had, and how clear- 
cut were his opinions as to the ambition of his old partner in 
the law. ‘So our Eastern friends want to join the armed 
neutrality and make war on Britain. I infer this from their 
mad propensity to make Burr President. If Jefferson has 
prejudices leading to that result, he has defects of character 
to keep him back. Burr, with the same propensities, will 
find the thing necessary to his projects and will dare to 
hazard all consequences. ‘They may as well think to bind a 
giant by a cobweb as his ambition by promises.” Thus he 
writes in January, 1801, to Gouverneur Morris; and a few 
days afterward in a letter to James A. Bayard: ‘The truth 
is that Burr is a man of very subtle imagination, and a mind 
of this make is rarely free from ingenious whimsies. Yet I 
admit that he has no fixed theory, and that his peculiar 
notions will soon give way to his interest. But is it a recom- 
mendation to have zo theory? Can that man be a system- 
I believe not. Vo 
general principles will hardly work much better than errone- 
ous ones.’ “Ambition without principle never was long 
under the guidance of good sense. Besides that, really, 
the force of Mr. Burr’s understanding is much overrated. 
He is far more cunning than wise, far more dextrous than 
atle.’ lf the truth of this was not generally known at the 
time, it has become abundantly certain since. Hamilton 
had an extremely lucid mind, which seemed formed for the 
special purpose of conducting affairs of state; and his letters 
are even better than the pamphlets with which he advanced 
his ideas. They reflect that lucidity of thought in a robust, 
simple style which deserves to be studied for its literary ex- 
cellence. Indeed, it may be worth considering whether a 
text-book for schools might not be put together advantage- 
ously from such materials as are found in this edition 
of Hamilton’s Works, in Franklin’s Autobiography and the 
literary remains of one or two other prominent men of 
the Revolution. The effort should not be to embrace many, 
but to choose what is best; for it is commonly the pitfall of 
books of this kind that the editor is more strongly tempted 
to give specimens of a wide range of writers than to consider 
above all things the quality of his selections. 

This being the era of reminiscenses of the events of the 
last century during and just after the formation of the United 
States, the eight volumes which Mr. Dodge has edited with 
so good judgment are more than usually apposite reading. 
In the seventh and in this volume, especially, one comes 
upon letters to, and allusions concerning, men whose names 
have been regarded with fresh and increasing interest since 
the Liberty statue was undertaken in New York Harbor. 
.Letters to La Fayette, Duportail, Talleyrand, Chastellux, the 
Vicomte de Noailles' and Baron Steuben show Hamilton 
always in an amiable light, and prove him to have been an 
accomplished man of the world. The representative of the 
French Minister of War at the unveiling of the Liberty was 
Bureaux de Pusy. Concerning | afayette’s friend and fel- 
low-prisoner at Olmiitz, Jean Xanier Bureaux de Pusy, a 
distinguished engineer and general officer, Hamilton writes 
to Samuel Dexter July, 1800, ‘his professional pretensions 
admit of no dispute,’ and recommends him for a colonelcy 
with extra pay. ‘The institution of a Military Academy 
bring an object of primary importance, will, I doubt not, be 
zealously pursued. Whenever it shall take place, Mr. de 
Pusy will be a most desirable character at the head of it.’ 
This was not in the way of that surrender of the United 
States to an English cabal, with the purpose of seating a 
British prince on an American throne, which his political 
enemies charged against Hamilton. 

Mr. Lodge has brought together from private ownership 
and from the papers at Washington many pieces which are 
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of importance in filling the gaps in the life of this remark- 


able statesman and writer. ‘lhe edition forms an admirable 
sequel to the short life of Hamilton of which Mr. Lodge is 
the author, and will be complete with a ninth volume soon 
to appear. Indexes to the eight now issued are included in 
this volume. 





“Copyright : Its Law and Literature.” * 


Tuis volume is designed not so much to present any 
new arguments upon a well-worn and pretty thoroughly-dis- 
cussed question, as to furnish a convenient manual upon all 
matters pertaining to the subject. ‘The nature and origin of 
copyright is explained; its history in England and in this 
country is sketched, and the development of statutory devel- 
opment of the right of authors shown; the legal enactments 
of other nations are summarized; information is given as to 
what can be copyrighted, by whom and how; needed changes 
in the system are set forth; and, finally, a view is taken of 
the past and present status of international copyright in 
Europe and America. Appended to the first part of the 
volume are the copyright laws of the United States, and of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Bowker’s clear and impartial presentation of the sub- 
ject in its historical and legal aspects must go far toward en- 
lightening the reading public in regard to a matter, which, 
once very plain, has been needlessly muddled. To the un- 
sophisticated mind it would seem one of the simplest and 
most natural things in the world, that the person who has 
conferred a benefit upon humanity—whether by writing a 
book, or inventing a plow—has a certain ownership in the 
fruits of his genius, and a right to profit therefrom. And it 
would also seem quite as clear that political boundaries should 
not affect that right, but that wherever his works are 
sufficiently valued to find users, his claims should be 
acknowledged. Yet this apparently simple question has been 
so manipulated by law-makers, political economists, reform- 
ers and other quibblers, and has been found—or made—to 
involve so many abstruse points, that it is now a marvelous 
tangle; not so puzzling, perhaps, as to justify application to 
the oft-invoked ‘ Philadelphia lawyer,’ but still very confusing 
to the ‘average reader.’ Thanks to Mr. Bowker’s excellent 
compend, we have at last an intelligible statement of the 
whole subject, freed from all mystification, sophistry and 
special pleading. Except in one or two places, the author is 
careful not to advance his personal opinions, being concerned 
rather to give a comprehensive and comprehensible sum- 
mary of the case, than to play the part of advocate. But 

- in speaking of the unaccountable indisposition of our country 
to put itself on an equality with other civilized peoples in 
regard to international copyright, he cannot refrain from call- 
ing it ‘ a national disgrace which should be blotted out.’ Yet 
even in this connection he does not omit to state, with full 
force, the objections usually urged against the measure. 

An interesting feature of the volume is the memorial to 
Congress of 144 American authors—whose signatures are 
here given in fac-simile,—asking for the passage of an inter- 
national copyright law. The date of this document is 
not appended, nor is any allusion made to it in the chapter 
to which one would naturally turn for information, ‘The 
autographs afford an entertaining study, and those who fancy 
some relation between chirography and character here find 
both confirmation and disproof of their theories. The latter 
half of this mu/tum-in-parvo volume contains an extensive 
bibliography of the subject, filling 60 pages, and embracing 
some 2500 titles. This is a remarkable piece of work, and 
the labor required in its production must have been immense. 
It includes not merely English and American books, but 
those in foreign languages as well; and not only books, but 
also articles in magazines and newspapers. It represents the 
tedious toil and painstaking research of years, and will be of 


* Copyright: Its Law and Literature. By R. R. Bowker. With a Bibliography of 
pad Fegan. By Thorvald Solberg. ‘.. New York: Office of The Pubdlish- 
ers’ Weekly. 
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incalculable service to one who wishes to make a thorough 
study of this vexed question. Mr. Solberg evidently has a 
‘gift’ for bibliography, and may well felicitate himself upon 
the excellence of his work, and its neat typographical dress. 





With Reed and Lyre.* 

_ Tue ‘piping times of peace’ are, it seems, the piping 
times of reed and lyre, too. What Heine calls the /yre-klange 
sound no less melodiously when the Temple of Janus is 
closed than when it is open; and one catches these &/dnge 
often through the crevices of the bric-4-brac columns of the 
great magazines—those limbos of half-suppressed poets 
whither are banished by hard-hearted editors the super- 
fluities, the odds and ends, of their poetic supernumeraries. 
Often, too, in this place—in this great ‘backward and abysm’ 
of the popular magazine—-are heard the most characteristic 
notes of our time. Tiberius revelled in voluntary exile at 
Rhodes. The poets of the hour revel in these distant roseate 
corners of the magazines, where, crowded together in singing 
companionship, they lift up their laughing or their lamenting 
voices, or hang their lyres on the willows and strive by pure 
originality to make themselves heard. For the last year 
or so, two or three of these exiled Ovids have lifted up 
plaintive and graceful voices in these magazine-corners, and 
have attracted attention to their plaintiveness and grace 
despite the hardness of their fate. What they have sung is 
not ¢ristia; rather, on the contrary, they are the stenographers 
of Parnassus—the reporters of the Olympic circle,--who, in 
brief and passionate strophes, in rondeaux and dizains, in 
chants royals and in villanelle, have laughed and lyred, have 
harped and chanted all the artistic and psychologic phe- 
nomena of the century, have reported stenographically, in 
musical verse, all the amours of passing gods and goddesses, 
and have taken as their motto André Chénier’s line : 

Sur nos pensers nouveaux faisons nos vers antiques. 


Among these frequenters of the Capé des Exilés we have 
now and then noticed the lines of Mr. Clinton Scollard, a 
young Tityrus among the beeches who bids fair to surround 
himself with a durable halo. He has now gathered his verses 
in a book, and in looking over them we have been struck 
by their facility and ease, their more than occasional felicities 
of phrase, and their sprightliness. Mr. Scollard manages his 
French verse-forms with skill. He does not, as Lamartine 
advised Victor Hugo to do, disdain grammar, and cry out, 
‘La grammaire écrase la poésie !’ as the author of ‘ Jocelyn’ 
did. His verse is scrupulously grammatical, often pretty, al- 
ways pure and finished. Sadutamus / 





“The Chronicle of the Coach.” + 

Our READERS have heard much through the newspapers 
of a certain celebrated coaching-trip undertaken in England 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie and his friends. Of the ‘ true in- 
wardness’ of this journey they knew nothing except what 
modest rumor had flung them across the Atlantic—a bone or 
two from the jolly dogs who composed the party. Ultimately, 
however, murder will out—ana the true inwardness of Eng- 
lish coaching-parties, too ; and here we have it, red-handed, 
vivid, in flagrante delictu, ‘writ in a boke’ as fanciful and 
charming as a prose Canterbury pilgrimage. Among the hap- 
py personages invited to take part in this unique outing 
were Matthew Arnold and William Black the novelist, not to 
speak of less celebrated but equally fortunate persons. The 
coach started from Charing Cross, which Dr. Johnson pro- 
nounced the true centre of existence, and wound by easy 
stages and through delightful scenery to Winchester, Salis- 
bury, Shaftesbury, Axminster (where the famous carpets are 
not made !), Exeter, Merton, and Ilfracombe down by the 
sea. It began Monday, June gth, and ended Saturday, June 
21st, compressing into ten days one of the most enjoyable 
itineraries of the century. Mr. Champlin’s style is extremely 


* With Reed and Lyre. By Clinton Scollard. $1. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
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pleasant and he has thrown together in his volume many 
charming memoranda, happily illustrated by Mr. Chichester, 
of the scenes and hospitalities of the trip. He was one of 
the guests, and he gives us in the following paragraph a 
glimpse of the other dramatis persone : 


MACENAS.—Who knows everybody and whom everybody knows. 

THE SEER DE COBHAM.—‘All England, all America join{ed] in 
his applause.’ 

PHATON.—Whose ‘Strange Adventures’ have made him famous. 

BLEISTIFT.—The artist, who is periodically making his mark. 

OSMAN DIGNA.—No relation to El Mahdi’s lieutenant, and more 
favorably known around Charing Cross. 

ANTIQUO.—A coaching Dryasdust and Old Mortality combined. 

Mr. DuMFORLAN.—At home where printers’ devils most do con- 
gregate. 

THE CHRONICLER.—Whose innate modesty, etc., etc., etc. 

MADAM DE COBHAM. 

Miss L. DE COBHAM. 

Miss E. DE COBHAM. 

MADAM DUMFORLAN. 

MDLLE. CHAPEAU DE PAILLE.—Otherwise known in literature as 
La Demoiselle aux Plumes. 

MISS PITTSBURGH. 


The reader is left to conjecture as best he may whom these 
transparent disguises cover, but he soon finds they are very 
entertaining people, and they give him all sorts of informa- 
tion about the nooks and by-ways of England through which 
they pass in the American four-in-hand. There is a pinch 
of the usual guidebook snuff here and there, and a pepper- 
ing with architectural talk when the tourists come to the big 
cathedrals ; but the tone of the book is as a rule charmingly 
unconventional, the route is not a ‘beaten track,’ and the 
experiences on wheels are crisp and occasionally comical. 
The author shrinks becomingly from personalities, the /ucidus 
ordois no part of his esthetic decalogue, and he winds along, 
as easily as the coach, with anecdote and jest, luncheon- 
party and inn, chalk hills and Devonshire cream, manor- 
houses and historical associations, as gratefully appreciative 
of Mr. Carnegie’s hospitality as he is enthralled with the 
lovely old towns and gateways, the fields and lanes through 
which he passes. The illustrations are most graceful, and 
altogether the book deserves to enrich many a reader this 
coming Christmas. 





“*Se!f-Consciousness of Noted Persons.” * 


Tuis is a collection of anecdotes about the vanity and self- 
approval of noted persons, and their desire profane and pub- 
lic approbation. The selections consist of extracts from the 
writings or sayings of the persons in question, with introduc- 
tory and explanatory remarks. They exhibit every variety 
of self-appreciation, from the manly type shown by St. Paul 
when he declared himself to be no way behind the chief- 
est apostles, and by Themistocles when he affirmed that he 
could make a small city great, down to the shallowest forms 
of vanity and self-conceit. Among examples of the latter 
class is given that of Victor Hugo, who ‘is said to have 
cqnsidered himself the greatest man of the century and 
the greatest poet that ever lived.’ Another appears in this 
remark by Voltaire: ‘I am tired of hearing it said that twelve 
men were sufficient to found Christianity: I will show the 
world that one is sufficient to destroy it.’ Swift, too, seems to 
have had an exalted opinion of himself; for he once remarked, 
alluding to his ‘ Tale of a Tub:’ ‘ What a genius I had when 
I wrote that book.’ Margaret Fuller, also, when she was 


quite young, is reported to have said: ‘I have now met all . 


the intellects of this country, and find none comparable to 
my own.’ As to the accuracy of Mr. Morrill’s editorial 
work, it would be impossible to speak decisively without a 
detailed comparison with the original authorities. Doubtless 
the work is in the main well done, but we notice one strange 
mistake. In speaking of Xenophon, the editor says: ‘ Xeno- 
phon, the adopted citizen of Athens and the best historian 





* Self-Consciousness of Noted Persons. Compiled in Leisure Hours by Justin S. 
Morrill. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. i : 
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of Alexander, in one of his books suddenly interrupts the 
thread of his narrative to tell his readers that he himself is 
as ‘eminent among the Greeks for eloquence as Alexander 
was for arms.’ Now Xenophon, according to Mr. Morrill 
himself, died B.c. 355, when Alexander was enly one year 
old ; so that, if he really was ‘the historian of Alexander,” 
he could hardly esteem himself too highly. Moreover, he 
was not an adopted citizen of Athens, but anative. How far 
a man is justified in speaking of his own merits and achieve-: 
ments, it is not easy to decide. It would seem, however, 
that he should not speak of them at_all, except when ecca-: 
sion demands it, but that he should then speak the truth, 
neither overrating nor underrating himself. Self-deprecia-- 
tion, in fact, is often only a bid for applause. Ruskin some- 
where remarks that what is reprehensible in this matter is 
neither pride nor vanity, as such, but conceit, or the attribu- 
tion to ourselves of excellences which we don’t possess ; and 
the remark is very near the truth. The right course for a 
man is to live, not for fame or any other selfish object, but 
for the good of mankind; and whoever does this will escape 
the danger of self-conceit on the one hand and of disap-- 
pointed ambition on the other. 





Recent Fiction. 

Mr. W. H. MALLOCK is a writer who has received, within the 
past ten years, his due share of unstinted praise and contemptuous. 
denunciation. Between the two extremes it may fairly be said that 
he is not a good novelist. ‘The Old Order Changes’ (Putnams) 
aims to describe in fiction the struggles between aristocracy and 
socialism, and between the Church (Roman Catholic, of course) 
and the world. Well-known personages are introduced under 
transparent pseudonyms, and the subjects are of vital importance ; 
but the story drags, the hero and heroine lack blood and life, and 
the effect of the book, though not repulsive like that of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s ‘Romance of the Nineteenth Century,’ is that the England 
of to-day is not only weary, stale, flat and unprofitable, but also- 
vulgar, which many people will hesitate to admit. Mr. Mallock is 
at his best in his caricatures of the creeds, statements, or pronun- 
ciamentos of leading men of the time. In these he is really mas- 
terly, and has been masterly ever since the days of his ‘ New Re- 
public.’ Nothing better could be desired than the address to work- 
ingmen by Mr. Foreman (Hyndman), on pages 186-195, which is 
so delicate and yet strong a caricature, in the best sense of the 
word, that Charles Hyndman would almost be ready to accept and: 
circulate it. 





‘ LEFT IN THE WILDERNESS,’ by Mary A. Roe (Phillips & Hunt), 
is a fine little story, both spirited and touching, of two lads left by 
themselves in the wilds of the West during the winter, while their 
father went back for the family. For such a story it is unusually 
well written, the boys not being indulged with superhuman con- 
veniences such as ministered to the comfort of the Swiss Family 
Robinson, nor represented as prodigies of valor and endurance. 
Incidentally the book gives much information, about the wilds of 
nature. Both in its human and its outdoor elements it is an ad- 
mirable story. ‘JUAN WENTWORTH, by Katharine S. Macquoid 
(Harper’s Handy Series), is a simple tale, reading somewhat as 
if patched together from many literary scraps, eked out by some- 
what strained material of description, yet as a whole a pleasing 
little story of a mild type. William Westall’s volcanic romance of 
‘The Phantom City’ in Central America reappears in this series. 
——‘ THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL,’ by R. E. Forrest (Franklin 
Square Library), is a story of the Sepoy rebellion, without any 
striking novelty. ‘Clare of Claresmede,’ by Charles Gibbon, in 
the same series, is an historical romance of the time when peo- 
ple conversed in the language of ‘Prithee, hie thee hence to the 
earl and bear my message! Hush, wench, and calm thy fears !’ 








THE PETERKINS need only be announced to find a ready 
welcome, and ‘The Last of the Peterkins’ (Roberts) includes. 
some ‘ Others of their Kin,’ so like themselves as to reconcile us to. © 
the final disappearance of this delightful family from the realm of 
fiction. ‘Elizabeth Eliza’s Commonplace-Book’ is published for 
the first time, and is fully equal to the high standard long ago set 
for herself by the young lady who may now be seen haunting the 
shops for curtains that will let the light through when you want it, 
and keep it out when you don’t——‘ KLAUS BREWER'S WIFE,” 
translated from Paul Lindau by Clara S. Fleishman (Holt's Leisure- 
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Hour Series), is the foolish and tiresome story of a man who very 
unwisely married a ballad-singer at the circus. There are no com- 
plications but those which might easily be foreseen by a reader of 
the slightest imagination. ‘JOHN CONSCIENCE,’ by John M. 
Bamford (Phillips & Hunt), is the story of the relations between an 
employer and his men, who came to the understanding of basing 
all business relations upon religion. 








Magazine Notes. 

THE feature of Zhe Century is, of course, the opening of 
the long-looked-for Life of Lincoln, by biographers in every way 
equipped for their task. These first chapters deal with the Lincoln 
family as pioneers, including their relations with Daniel Boone ; and 
the accompanying pictures are full of historic interest. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s paper on ‘ Machine Politics in New York City’ will 
be read with special interest, despite his defeat in the Mayoral- 
ty contest this week Col. R. T. Auchmuty, in ‘The Need of 
Trade Schools,’ shows the necessity which has arisen from the de- 
cay of the apprentice system, and argues for special trade schools 
in which the manual training shall not be merely a branch of gene- 
ral education. ‘The Temple of the Ephesian Artemis, and the 
Ancient Silver Patera from Bernay’ is an interesting paper by Dr. 
Waldstein, giving a vivid sense of the amount of history that can 
be condensed into the narrow compass of a small plate, whose form 
and story are ‘large chapters of the world’s history in minature.’ 
Dr. Martin’s descriptive article on ‘Old Chelsea’ is illustrated 
from drawings by Pennell and an etching by Seymour Haden. 
The War papers deal with Gettysburg. Mrs. Foote’s story, ‘ The 
Fate of a Voice,’ is one of her finest efforts. Here is realism of 
the best, in which even the Forty-second Street Depot is permitted to 
bear a part ; but it is realism full of heart-beats, and with a passionate 
undertone. Turning from Mrs. Foote’s locomotive to Mr. Howells’s 
elevator, one feels the difference between realists and realists. Mr. 
Stockton’s new story, ‘The Hundredth Man,’ gives signs of more 
elaborate plot than Mr. Stockton has hitherto indulged in, but there 
are signs also that the unique humor dear to our hearts will not 
fail the painstaking novelist. 


Outing, while in no way sacrificing its out-of-door freshness, is 
constantly gaining in literary quality. Capt. Kemeys’s ‘Sunset 
Land’ is a wonderful bit of story-telling of facts, in which treatment 
vies with choice of subject in carrying off the honors. Charles G. 
D. Roberts’s ‘ Before the Breath of Storm’ is one of the best bits 
of magazine verse we have had for some time. Charles E. Clay 
writes of the Mayflower and Galatea races ; Capt. Coffin brings his 
‘History of American Yachting’ to a conclusion, having shown the 
wonderful growth of the sport in the last forty years; while the 
bicycles and canoes, Geronimo and the Surprise, continue on their 
way with pleasing variety——Seth Low gives in The Brooklyn 
Magazine an interesting account of his study of the Irish question 
while abroad thissummer. Anna Katharine Green’s poem, ‘ In the 
King’s Cabinet,’ deserves to be mentioned among the solid maga- 
zine work of the month, light and graceful as her poetic touch is; 
for it is a spirited, picturesque oa musical poem, far above the 
average. 

The Church Review for October carries on the discussion 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, Dr. J. A. Wainwright 
appearing as its advocate, but denying the propriety of marriage 
with a deceased husband’s brother—in the face of Moses! The 
Rev. John Johnson gives ‘A Socialist’s [Proudhon’s] Plea for the 
Observance of Sunday,’ and on the basis of it depends Sunday 
legislation. Among the other articles that on ‘ Divorce and the 
Marriage Relation in Recent Fiction’ promises the most and is most 
disappointing. —— The Church Magazine has in its October number 
several valuable articles. Dr. Langdon gives an account of ‘Old 
Catholicism,’ on which he is well fitted to speak; Dr. Coleman 
describes ‘English Sisterhoods and Deaconesses ;’ and Mrs Launt 
Thompson contributes a most entertaining tale from real life—‘ The 
Marriage of Sister Maria Pulcheria.’ ‘Work’ is rather too Emer- 
sogian, ‘ Full Redemption’ is intense, disconnected and vague, and 
the fiction is trivial. But the magazine has improved amazingly. 
——In the Popular Science Monthly for November Prof. Newbury 
writes on ‘North America in the Ice Period.’ Prof. Young on 
‘Recent Advances in Solar Astronomy,’ Prof. Benedict continues 
the papers on the History of Education, Mr. J. F. James describes 
the ‘Hickory Nuts of North America,’ and Mr. W. H. Larrabee 
chats about ‘Chevreul at a Hundred.’ The Rev. A. H. Lewis 
opposes ‘Sunday Legislation’ even more vigorously than Mr. 
Johnson (in The Church Review) advocates it. Among the reprints, 
Mme. Royer’s ‘Mental Faculties of Monkeys,’ Sir William Daw- 
son’s ‘Geology of the Atlantic Ocean,’ and Dr. Richardson’s 
‘Hygienic Treatment of Consumption’ are prominent. Dr T. D. 
Crothers has a forcible but one-sided paper on ‘ Inebriate Maniacs.’ 
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A pretty story, written in a pure and charming style, is ‘ Dagli 
Apennini alle Ande’ (‘From the Appennines to the Andes’), by 
Edmondo de Amicis, published in the Nuova Antologia of Octo- 
ber 1st. It relates the experiences of a little Genoese boy who 
went to South America to look for his mother, and gives a series 
of vivid pictures of Italian emigrant life in the Argentine Republic. 
This story will be included in a new book by De Amicis, shortly 
to be published under the title of ‘Cuore’ (Heart). The same 
number of the Anfologia contains a timely paper on Gen. 
Boulanger, and a review of the letters and documents of Baron 
Bettimo Ricasoli, the Tuscan statesman, the first volume of which 
has just been published by Le Monnier, of Florence. The monu- 
ment to Victor Emanuel on the Campidoglio at Rome is written of 
by Camillo Boito in the Antologia of September 16th. Work pro- 
gresses but slowly on the architectural parts, and a third compe- 
tition for the equestrian statue has recently been opened. Prof. 
de Gubernatis continues to relate his travels in India; and ‘ Prima 
di Partire,’ a story in two parts, portrays the condition of Venice 
during the cholera season of the present year. The foreign policy 
of Leo XIII. is adversely commented upon by Signor Bonghi in 
the number of September Ist. 





The Fine Arts 


Art Notes. 

The Magazine of Art for November has a very interesting 
paper on the forgeries of Bastianini, a Florentine sculptor who 
died in 1868. His work so nearly resembled that of the Italian 
renaissance sculptors, that the antiquarian who exploited his talent 
was able to pass off many of his busts as original works of that 
period. His most important forgeries were a celebrated bust of 
Savonarola, and a bust of the poet Benvieni, which was bought by 
the Director of the Louvre for 13,000 francs as a genuine renais- 
sance head. Paul Leroi writes enthusiastically of the youn 
American painters at Paris, under the title ‘The American Salon; 
and ‘ oe py one Corner,’ by Katharine de Mattos, is a suggestive 
sketch of a French painting colony near Paris, illustrated by H. R. 
Bloomer. This is an excellent number of the magazine. 


—The Portfolio for October has for frontispiece a full-page 
etching, by L. Richeton, after Sir Thomas Lawrence's ‘ Child with 
a Kid,’ being a portrait of Lady Georgiana Fane at the age of five. 
A full-page reproduction of a er of a street at 
Quimper, by Maxime Lalanne, is artistically and historically inter- 
esting. A head of a Venetian flower-girl, after an oil-sketch by 
G. L. Seymour, is the third full-page plate. It is a good piece of 
work. The text of this number is not as interesting as usual. The 
best paper is on Germain Pilon, a sculptor of the French renais- 
sance. From the Art Chronicle we learn that Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton has completed his second mural — in spirit-fresco at the 
South Kensington Museum. It is called ‘The Arts of Peace.’ 

—‘ Architectural Perspective for Beginners,’ by F. A. Wright, 
architect (William T. Comstock), consists of eleven plates of prac- 
tical examples arranged in a simple and progressive manner. The 
book is intended for pupils studying alone. Perspective is one of 
the stumbling-blocks in the path of the young architectural student, 
and any treatise which simplifies the application of its principles is 
of untold value. The plates in this book first appeared in Budid- 
ing. 

—Le Livre for September roth concludes the series of ‘ Great 
English Publishers’ with a paper on John Murray, by Ernest 
Chesneau. A full-page portrait of Jules Claye is an c— by 
Flameng from a bust of the celebrated Paris printer. ‘The Mys- 
tical Books of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’ are writ- 
ten of in a vivacious manner by Ch. Collet. 

—American Art is the title of a new art-magazine published in 
Boston. The first number (October) contains several good short 
articles signed by well-known names. H.W. Ranger, one of our 
best water-colorists, has a paper called ‘A Nook of New York,’ 
which is as agreeably suggestive as are his pictures. Mr. Louis 
Wertheimber’s chat on Japanese art sets off a full-page pen-and- 
ink drawing of a Japanese interior, by a young Japanese artist in 
Boston. The article on hands, by ‘A Landscape Painter,’ is pithy 
and clever. The outward appearance of the magazine would bear 
improvement. 


—An exhibition of pictures was held at the Union League Club 
in connection with the reception given on October 27th in honor 
of the French delegates to the inauguration ceremonies of the 
Statue of Liberty. A fine collection of French works was brought 
together for the occasion, including Millet’s ‘Sower’ and ‘ Wait- 
ing,’ Bouguereau’s ‘ Virgin and Angels,’ a head by Alfred Stevens, 
some of the impressionist landscapes seen here last winter, several 
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Corots, Delort’s ‘ Unsettled Cardinal,’ Vibert’s ‘Gypsy Fortune- 
Teller,’ three very good Jules Bretons, Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ White 
Bull,’ a water-color by Barye, ‘Tiger and Serpent,’ and a lovely 
head by Henner. A “Be American, Spanish and Dutch pictures 
were included in the exhibition. 

—An original portrait of Nell Gwynn, by Sir Peter Lely, and a 
picture of Mrs. Cibber, by Hudson, have been hung in the lobby 
of Daly's Theatre in this city. They were brought from London 
by Mr. Daly. 

—A monument to Schiller has been erected in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, by the Cannstatter Volksfest Verein. The sculptor 
is Henry Manger. In the treatment of the head he has followed 
Dannecker’s bust of the poet. 
of bronze. 


—The Keppel Exhibition of Millet’s etchings will be held in a 
few weeks. The Salmagundi Exhibition will open on January 
loth, together with that of the American Architectural League. 

—The costume classes of the Art Students’ League were opened 
for the season on Monday last, and will remain open until April 
30th.——An exhibition and sale of French pictures of various 
Nineteenth Century schools, collected by Thomas Robinson of Bos- 
ton, will be held in this city during the winter. The-collections of 
the late R. L. Graves, and of Mr. Probasco, of Cincinnati, will also 
be exhibited here previous to sale. 


—The Art Amateur for November is literally full of illustra- 
tions and designs, including a double-page colored plate of mag- 
nolias, by Victor Dangon. The publisher issues a promising pros- 
pectus for 1887. 

—A large bronze tablet is being made for the Surgeon-General’s 
office at Washington, in commemoration of the services and death 
of Dr. James Markham Ambler, Surgeon of the Jeannette Explor- 
ing Expedition. The design includes a portrait of Dr. Ambler, and 
a representation of one of the last scenes in his life, which shows 
him attending his dying comrades on the Lena Delta, while he 
waves his hand in farewell to the two men who are leaving in search 
of help. This work is being carried out under the supervision of 
the designer, Charles R. Lamb, assisted by Joseph Lauber. A 
tablet in memory of Gen. McClellan has been erected in St. Cloud 
Presbyterian Church, West Orange, N. J. It is inscribed :—‘ George 
Brinton McClellan, Major-General, U.S.A., Governor of New Jer- 
sey, Elder of this Church. “I have fought the good fight; I have 
finished my course; I have kept the faith.”’ It is of heavy rolled 
brass, set against a background of black marble, and was designed 
and executed by Messrs. J.& R. Lamb, of this city——A memorial 
tablet of modelled bronze has recently been erected by the same 
firm in the room of the Eighth Company, Seventh Regiment Build- 
ing, this city, in memory of Henry C. Shumway and George 

illiam Smith, late Captains of the Company. 


The figure, which is full-length, is 








Wilson Barrett. 


Ir 1s a little too soon yet to attempt to pass final judgment 
upon the dramatic capacities of Mr. Wilson Barrett, the 
English actor who has just completed his first engagement in 
this city at the Star Theatre; but it is safe to say that he has 
done nothing here thus far to justify the assertion of his most 
ardent supporters that he is a player of the first rank. Of 
the three characters in which he has appeared, Claudian 
alone can be regarded as making a serious test of his abili- 
ties, and in this his own private personality predominated so 
strongly, that his power of impersonation, or interpretation, 
remains a practically unknown quantity. This most vital 
point is constantly and most strangely overlooked in much 
of the current dramatic criticism of the day. There are now, 
and always have been, many men and women upon the stage, 
whose physical characteristics, whether of voice, form or 
feature, in combination with some peculiar mental attribute, 
enable them to play a certain line of parts, lying within nar- 
row limits, with great distinction. In other words, they are 
able.to create an illusion whenever their own personal char- 
acteristics, whether mental or physical, harmonize with those 
of the assumed character, and they can express the author’s 
ideal simply by following their own natural impulses. The- 
atrical work of this kind may be, and often is, of a very high 
order, but it is not connected, even remotely, with genius. 
It may be granted that an actor of the loftiest genius will be 
likely to succeed best in a part with which his nature enables 
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him to sympathize most *¢losely, and that the range of all 
actors must be more or less limited by natural impulses and 
sympathies. But it is nevertheless true that acting, in its 
highest and artistic sense, means the capacity of sinking the 
personal identity in the assumed part, and that the greatest 
actor is he who can create a perfect illusion in the greatest 
number of widely differing characters, whether he achieves 
that result by means of a brilliant imagination, extraordinary 
mimetic faculty, or a nature easily responsive to every kind 
of emotion, all of which contribute to that quality which we 
call genius. 

There is no safer or simpler way of arriving at a true 
estimate of an actor, than by trying to select the two or three 
characters in which he is most famous. When decision is 
difficult, it is time to suspect the existence of genius, especi- 
ally when the parts cover a wide range of character. Mr. 
Barrett is in the first days of his probation here, and the 
general haste to accept him as a player of uncommon parts 
1s atrifle absurd. Even in London, where he has been playing 
for seven years and has won much popularity, the scope of 
his work has not been wide. His fame is chiefly associa- 
ted with romantic plays and melodramas, such as ‘The 
Lights of London,’ “The Romany Rye,’ ‘ The Silver King,’ 
‘Hoodman Blind’ and ‘The Lord Harry.’ Most of the 
pieces named are familiar here, and it will scarcely be 
denied that the success which they obtained was due large- 
ly, if not chiefly, to the scene-painters| and stage-carpen- 
ters, although the principal parts were enacted by very 
competent performers. There was little opportunity in 
any of them for acting of the best kind, and their literary 
value was naught. They are gone and not regretted. 
‘Claudian’ is a piece of more pretension and worth, and 
Mr. Barrett’s performance in it is effective and clever, but 
certainly not brilliant. He proved himself an actor of excel- 
lent training, well versed in the mechanism of his art, with a 
fine perception of the possibilities of stage-effect, and a com- 
plete mastery of his physical resources. He has a most 
attractive presence, artistic repose of manner, a nice compre- 
hension of emphatic gesture, and a most uncommon facility 
in striking effective poses. He is energetic and graceful in 
action, makes love with fervor, and can be both tender and 
mournful; but he has exhibited no depth of either passion 
or despair. He did nothing, in short, that many other actors 
could not do as well, and seemed to be less effective in the 
crisis in which an actor with inspiration would have found 
his greatest opportunity. It is certain that he failed to stir 
his audience to anything like enthusiasm; but it is only fair 
to say that the part he took was unsympathetic in itself, and 
that public expectation had been unduly stimulated by pre- 
liminary puffery of the most persistent and injudicious kind. 

In ‘Chatterton,’ which is almost a monologue, there was 
some fine declamation and much true, if not very profound, 
feeling; and in ‘A Clerical Error’ he showed himself a neat 
comedian; but neither play afforded any real test of his 
capacity. In both pieces he acquitted himself well, but 
the demands upon his resources were not exacting. His 
Hamlet will be awaited with interest. Concerning this 
impersonation much has been written, and it is understood 
that upon it he bases his chief claim to be considered the 
rival of Mr. Irving. It was in this capacity that his agent 
introduced him to the American public, and it is by the 
London Lyceum standard that he will be judged. That he 
is an adroit and liberal manager and an ambitious and skilled 
actor is undisputed; that he may possess tragic power of a 
noble order is possible and devoutly to be wished. Should 
he reveal it, the surprise will increase the appreciation of it. 
Prophecy is perilous, for it is the unexpected that happens. 





DEAN KITCHIN, of Wirchester, has promised to find a niche for 
a statue of Izaak Walton in the great screen of the Cathedral (which 
is now being repaired), if anglers will provide the statue. Ameri- 
can contributions may be forwarded through Outing, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York. 
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Liberty Enlightening the World. 


{Edmund C. Stedman, in Harfer’s Weekly, published October 27th.] 

AT Warder ocean’s gate, 

Thy feet on sea and shore, 
Like one the skies await 

When time shall be no more! 
What splendors crown thy brow? 
What bright dread angel Thou, 

Dazzling the waves before 

Thy station great ? 


‘My name is Liberty! 

From out a mighty land 
I face the ancient sea, 

I lift to God my hand; 
By day in Heaven’s light, 
A pillar of fire by night. 

At ocean’s gate I stand 

Nor bend the knee. 


‘ The dark Earth lay in sleep, 
Her children crouched forlorn, 
Ere on the western steep 
I sprang to height, reborn: 
Then what a joyous shout 
The quickened lands gave out, 
And all the choir of morn 
Sang anthems deep. 


‘Beneath yon firmament, 
The New World to the Old 
My sword and summons sent, 
My skyey flag unrolled: 
The Old World’s hands renew 
Their strength; the form ye view 
Came from a living mould 
In glory blent. 


* Oh ye, whose broken spars 
Tell of the storms ye met, 
Enter! there are no bars 
Across your pathway set: 
Enter at Freedom’s porch, 
For you I lift my torch, 
For you my coronet 
Is rayed with stars. 


« But ye that hither draw 
To desecrate my fee, 
Nor yet have held in awe 
The justice that makes free,— 
Avaunt, ye os brood! 
By right my house hath stood : 
My name is Liberty, 
My throne is Law.’ 


O wonderful and bright, 
Immortal Freedom hail! 
Front, in thy fiery might, 
The midnight and the gale ; 
Undaunted on this base 
Guard well thy dwelling-place : 
Till the last sun grows pale 
Let there be light! 


The Bartholdi Statue. 
LJohn Greenleaf Whittier, in The Independent.) 
‘THE land that, from the rule of kings, 
In freeing us, itself made free, 
‘Our Old World Sister, to us brings 
Her sculptured Dream of Liberty : 





Unlike the shapes on Egypt’s sands 
Uplifted by the toil-worn slave, 

On Freedom's soil with Freemen’s hands 
We rear the symbol free hands gave. 


O France, the beautiful ! to thee 
Once more a debt of love we owe: 

In peace beneath thy Fleur de lis, 
We hail a later Rochambeau ! 


Rise, stately Symbol! holding forth 

Thy light and hope to all who sit 
In chains and darkness! Belt the earth 
With watch-fires from thy torch uplit! 
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Reveal the primal mandate still 

Which Chaos heard and cease to be, 
Trace on mid-air th’ Eternal Will 

In signs of fire: ‘ Let man be free !’ 


Shine far, shine free, a guiding light 
To Reason’s ways and Virtue’s aim, 
A lightning flash the wretch to smite 
ho shields his license with thy name ! 


‘OAK KNOLL, 10 Mo, 22, 1886. 





The Lounger 


IT IS a very unhappy controversy that Mr. Lowell and Mr. 
Hawthorne have been drawn into by the publication of the latter's 
interview with the former in a recent number of the World. It 
seems incredible that Mr. Lowell, one of the most cautious and 
sensitive of men, should have spoken as freely as he did, if he had 
known how comprehensive and detailed a report of his sayin 
was to be made. It never entered his head, he declares, that n+ 
son of his old and honored friend was ‘interviewing’ him. Mr. 
Hawthorne, on the other hand, says: ‘I cannot comprehend how 
there could have been any misunderstanding on the subject.’ Mr. 
Lowell does not believe that his friend’s son ‘wilfully misrepre- 
sented’ him, and Mr. Hawthorne knows his father’s friend to be ‘a 
man incapable of misrepresenting the truth.’ The ex-Minister is 
both grieved and indignant; the journalist seems rather sorrowful 
than angry. The whole thing is lamentable, from whatever point 
of view. 





I HAVE heard that the Wor/d offered Mr. Lowell a thousand 
dollars for a few lines on the Statue of Liberty, and that the offer 
was accepted. It was the publication of the interview to which he 
objected that put a stop to the composition of the poem; this, at 
least, is a credible explanation of the failure of the poem to appear 
in one of the Wor/d's innumerable columns last week. If it be 
the true one, the printing of the article is doubly to be regretted. 





IN THIS connection I should like to ask whether any American 
poet was invited to read a poem at the unveiling of the Statue. 
Was either of the two best known poets of New York requested 
to honor the occasion as he might have done—Mr. Stoddard, 
some of whose occasional poems have been among the best writ- 
ten in our time, or Mr. Stedman, who wrote a poem (reprinted in 
another column) for publication in a New York paper? And if 
neither Mr Stedman nor Mr. Stoddard nor any other poet was 
asked to write a poem to be read at the unveiling, it would be 
gratifying to know why a feature of the ceremonies that would 
have been so interesting and appropriate was omitted. Were any 
American artists, either sculptors or painters, invited to assist in 
the unveiling; and if not, why not? How came it, too, that no 
French man-of-war was present in the fleet that lay anchored off 
Bedloe’s Island on the day the Statue was unveiled? I looked in 
vain, through the clouds of steam and fog, for a war-ship with the 
stars and stripes at her fore and the tricolor at her mizzen. Who 
was responsible for the failure of the Minerve to receive an invita- 
tion to attend the dedication ? 





Mrs. JAMES BROWN POTTER tells the Wor/d that her collec- 
tion of pieces for recitation by amateurs will be published by the 
Lippincotts about the rst of December. Additional interest at- 
taches to this statement from the fact that when Mrs. Potter made 
it, her ‘stately figure’ was ‘clad in a yachting suit which had 
pleased the taste of the Prince of Wales at Cowes last summer.’ 
She will print ‘Ostler Joe’ in her book for amateurs, and a poem 
which has ‘never yet challenged public criticism.’ It is called 
‘Two Sinners,’ and was written for Mrs. Potter's little volume by 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, whom Mrs. Potter pronounces to be ‘a 
charming lady.’ 





‘THE PRINCE OF WALES has written to me asking for the first 
copy—which shall be sent him.’ Mrs. Potter is not ‘going back 
on’ the acute critic of feminine habiliments whose taste was 

leased by her yachting suit at Cowes last summer. He wants the 
First copy of her book, and he shall have it. If it doesn’t reach 
him promptly, it won’t be because it hasn’t been sent to him. It 
may be because the postage hasn’t been weg prepaid, or because 
an English edition of the book is congcene reat Britain, or 
because the postmaster has lost his address. He must be patient; 
sooner or later the little book will come ; and ten to one it will con- 
tain the fair compiler’s veritable autograph. It will be a proud 
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day for the Prince of Wales. What if it should inspire him to 
become an amateur recitationist himself, and to recite ‘ Ostler Joe’ 
and Mrs. Wilcox’s ‘ Two Sinners’ in the favored drawing-rooms he 
frequents? The book is dedicated to Mr. Browning by permission ; 
and the poet may have the further satisfaction of knowing that the 
compiler prizes no souvenirs of her English season more highly 
than his letters—and the Prince of Wales’s pins. During the 
coming winter Mrs. Potter proposes to ‘study the French language 
and literature and the French art at the very fountain-heads '—in 


Paris, that is to say, where ‘ my uncle, you know, is at present our 
Minister.’ 





The Saturday Review quotes some one’s saying that a certain 
painter’s canvases ‘formed the connecting link between patriotism 
and art,’ and applies it ‘to many pictures painted by American art- 
ists, and notably to the famous war pictures by Colonel 7urndull 
in the Capitol at Washington.’ (The italics in this quotation are 
mine; the spelling of Col. Trumbull’s name is the Reviewer's— 
and he is welcome to it.) Knowing how the Christian Saturday 
loves all things American, I should take the above for a calm ex- 
pression of artistic opinion ; but considering the titles of the paint- 
ings in question, I can’t help suspecting that it is really a connect- 
ing link between patriotism and criticism. It is notin British flesh 
and blood to see anything good in a picture of ‘The Declaration 
of Independence,’ or ‘The Surrender of Cornwallis,’ or even ‘The 
Surrender of Burgoyne.’ Zhe Saturday must have run sadly short 
of modern instances, when it went back a whole century in search 
of something American to pitch into, 





HENRY LABOUCHERE, M.P., who in his salad days was attached 
to the British Legation at Washington, and is now editor and owner 
of London 7ruéh and part proprietor of the Dadly News, is a 
typical man of the world. His cynicism and horse-sense are pro- 
verbial. He is a hard hitter, and doesn’t seem to care whom his 
blows fall upon. But he is in no sense a literary man. His style 
as a writer is identical with his style as a speaker to the rough and 
ready Radicals whose votes keep him in Parliament. It is as hard 
as a stone, and as plain as the lower crust of a New England pie. 
He seems suddenly to have realized this defect in his mental make- 
up, and to have been irritated by the discovery; for in a late num- 
ber of Zruth he abuses the literary guild as savagely as if he were 
a delinquent debtor to every man-of-letters in Great Britain. They 
are ‘a scrubby, grubby lot,’ to his thinking, with whom he would 
neither willingly go on a long voyage, nor spend a wet day in a 
country house. Whether any literary men will reply to this diatribe 
or net, cannot be surely predicted. It is more than likely that they 
will, however, for they are said to be an irritable race. And if they 
do, Mr. Labouchere is like to come off second best; for even the 
‘scrubbiest and grubbiest’ of them are terrible fellows for hurling 


epithets. Mr. Labouchere has deliberately thrust his fist into a 
hornet’s nest. 





In EuROPE, last summer, a friend of mine encountered a San 
Francisco journalist, who, with a companion, was spending the 
dog-days in travel. They had planned to ‘do’ the Continent in a 
three months’ absence from the Golden Gate—and they were doing 
it. ‘We're just taking the cream off the Continent,’ said the edi- 
tor; ‘we couldn't do more if we were to stay here three years.’ 
They _ up early and went to bed late, and hay saw everything 
they thought it worth their while to see. ‘We were in Rome two 
days; if we'd stayed another day we'd have been bored to death.’ 
They had meant to spend two days in Venice, but found that 
one was enough. It is gratifying to know that the fruits of this 
thorough study of Europe are to be gathered in a volume. 





\ 
I HAVE always thought that persons of average intelligence 
were more ignorant of the publishing business than of any other, 
and I have related anecdotes in this column in illustration of this 
ignorance ; but the best is still to be told. I got it from Mr. H.O. 

ton, while in Boston last week. He said that one day, just 
as firm were about to begin their weekly ‘powwow’ in his 
sanctum, a card was brought in from a lady who desired to see a 
member of the firm on an important matter of business. Pub- 
lishers are usually wary of unknown visitors, but Mr. Houghton 
very amiably went out to see her. She began by telling him that 
she had once been very rich but was now poor and must do 
something for her living. Mr. Houghton naturally thought this 
merely the prelude to the production of a manuscript novel or 
volume of poems; but she proceeded to say impressively :‘I am 
told that there is a great deal of money made by publishing books, 
so I have determined to publish one, and as VNear that Long- 
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fellow’s books sell better than any others, and that you publish 


some of them, I have called té ask which is the most popular, as 
that is the one I should like to publish.’ 





MR. HOUGHTON, when he had recovered from his surprise, ex- 
plained that the right to publish Longfellow’s Works was held 
exclusively by his firm, and that he thought they would continue to 
exercise it. The visitor, after hearing what he had to say, left the 
building with the air of one who knew her rights but had not quite 
decided in what way to assert them. 





The Lowell-Hawthorne Interview. 


DEERFOOT FARM, 
SOUTHBORO, MASS., Oct. 25. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON ADVERTISER: 


Str: I beg for space enough in your columns to say that no- 
body could ever have been more surprised and grieved than I by 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s breach of confidence in his report of my 
conversation with him, upon which you comment this morning, 
On such terms society would become impossible, and the ¢empora 
mundi would need to be qualified by quite another adjective than 
moliéa. \t never entered my head that the son of my old and 
honored friend was ‘interviewing’ me. If it had he would have 
found me dumb. I have always thought well of Voltaire’s motto, 
Bene vixit qui bene latutt, and now that I am growing old it 
seems wiser to me than ever. 

The worst of such offences against social morals is that explana- 
tion and correction are alike futile, even had one the time or the 
inclination for them, and if the public cared anything about the 
matter. I do not believe that Mr. Hawthorne wilfully misrepre- 
sented me, but whatever I may have said has become, after pass- 
ing through the refractory medium of his memory, much more his 
than mine. I should, however, have held my peace and submitted 
to this doubtless unintentional caricature of my opinions, were it 
not in some cases, which pain me the more, that other persons are 
concerned. The reporter has made me say precisely the reverse 
of what I really must have said and of what is the truth. As an 
example of Mr. Hawthorne’s prevailing inaccuracy in matters of 
less interest to me than those of which I have been speaking, I may 
instance what he makes me say of Mr. George Moore. The fact 
is, that I have never read a line of this gentleman’s writing. Speak- 
ing generally, I am ata loss to find any ground in my own mind 
for many of the opinions attributed to me, and must protest against 
their being received as in any way representative of my deliberate 
self. The old proverb, ‘Save me from my friends,’ must be 
stretched, it would seem, to take in their children also. I remain, 
sir, your old servant, J. R. LOWELL. 





A NOTE FROM MR. HAWTHORNE. 

To THE EDITOR OF The World :—I have just read the inclosed 
paragraph in the New York Evening Post, quoted from the Ad- 
vertiser of Boston. I have known Mr. Lowell since my boyhood : 
he was the friend of my father; he has always treated me with 
kindness for my father’s sake. I know him to be a man incapable of 
misrepresenting the truth. I cannot doubt that he believes every 
word that he has written in his letter to the Advertiser. 

I can say nothing more, except that I had no doubt, until this 
moment, that Mr. Lowell knew I was interviewing him for The 
World. 1 cannot comprehend how there could have been any 
misunderstanding on the subject. As regards the‘ inaccuracy ’ Mr. 
Lowell complains of, I am sorry if that be so; but I am more than 
sorry that Mr. Lowell should think I could have intended to deceive 
him. 

NEw YorK, Tuesday eve’g, Oct. 26. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





A SECOND LETTER FROM MR. LOWELL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON HERALD: 


Sir: I have never been willing to wash my dirty clothes in 
public, but I am quite as reluctant to be spattered with the suds 
of other people who choose to wash their own in that way. This 
must be my excuse for troubling you with a few lines on the very 
unpleasant topic to which you allude in this morning’s Heradd. 

As I have suffered an irreparable wrong, you will, I am sure, 
allow me so much of your space (generally much better employed) 
as will enable me to reaffirm unequivocally that I not only did not 
know, but that I never even suspected Mr. Julian Hawthorne's 
purpose in visiting me. Indeed, I should have thought I was in-. 
sulting him by showing any such suspicion. The failure of his 
attempt on my friend Dr. Holmes (which he did not mention) per- 
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haps made him: more wary in his approaches to me. There can 
be no controversy between him and me, for I shall not allow my- 
self to be entrapped into any; nor do I understand that he contro- 
verts my positive statement, for he could not, but only that he 
endeavors to weaken its force by inference and implication. If he 
shall assert that he told me for what he came and that I under- 
stood him, I shall feel obliged to leave the matter to those who 
know us both as a question of veracity between him and me. The 
life of a man, into whose private affairs the public assumes the 
right to look, is far from agreeable at the best; but on the terms 
which Mr. Hawthorne seems willing to justify, it would be unen- 
durable. I have now said, I hope, the last word which I shall find 
it necessary about an affair almost as painful to me for Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s sake as for my own, though’ he could hardly have chosen 
a victim who would suffer more keenly. I might fairly go further 
and repudiate indignantly a report of my conversation which wholly 
misrepresents me in its more offensive particulars ; but I remember 
Sancho’s proverb and desist. I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. R. LOWELL, 





Mr. Gosse and Zhe Quarterly Review. 


{Edmund Gosse, in The Athenaum.] 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 19, 1886. 

As arule I think that the most proper way of taking adverse 
criticism is to bow the head, and determine to profit by it when it 
is honest and to ignore it when it is the reverse. It is generall 
best not to _— at all. The article, however, entitled ‘ Englis 
Literature in the Universities,’ which opens the current number of 
the Quarterly Review, and which takes the form of an extremely 
severe criticism of a volume of lectures which I published last year, 
cannot be ignored in this way. It is dueto my colleagues at Cam- 
bridge, and especially to the Council of Trinity College, that an 
article which is not merely harsh, but utterly contemptuous, and 
which accuses me of incompetence and even of imposture, should 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged. The Quarterly reviewer, 
with great ability, gathers all his thunders for the purpose of crush- 
ing me, and a good many people will think that I am crushed. I 
should be the charlatan he accuses me of being if I were silent. 

I would say, in the first place, that severe as the review is I de- 
sire to draw from it what benefit I can. I have been hitherto 
very indulgently treated by the critics; I have eaten, perhaps, too 
many sweets, and the inevitable julep is here in a monstrous dose. 
I have always desired to secure accuracy; this stringent lesson of 
my fallibility will make me seek it still more. If my reviewer had 
kept within the bounds of moderation, had he shown less heat, had 
I thought him honest in his assumption of ‘ a painful duty,’ I should 
But he has 


have borne a reasonable punishment with resignation. 
eration, and no one needs be surprised if 


assed all bounds of m 
turn to defend myself. 
Briefly, then, I charge this attack upon me with dishonesty be- 
cause it accuses me of ignorance which my other publications alone 
would be sufficient to disprove; because it wilfully strains my 
words, not once or twice, but habitually, to meanings which they 
do not legitimately bear; because it dogmatically states that I show 
incompetency in matters of pure controversy, where my view may 
be held as fairly as the reviewer’s; and because it wraps up in 
rhetorical garments of abuse little statements of mine which 
research may have proved to be inexact, but the importance of 
which the reviewer knows perfectly well can only be estimated by 
specialists. 

I may be allowed to remind your readers that my volume is not 
a handbook, but a dissertation. It attempts to expound a certain 
theory, and to support it by several hundreds of allusions or illus- 
trations taken from the most varied fields of literature. Most of 
these allusions are as brief as possible—mere momentary touches. 
Among this multitude of illustrations my reviewer has toiled with 
extraordinary patience, and in the face of his onslaught I am not 
so much surprised that he should have found so many errors as 
that he should have found so few. Among these there is only one 
for which I have truly to do penance. P 

In repeating an anecdote about Waller I had to mention a certain 
Savile as the hero of thetale. I rashly took for granted that George 
Savile, the delightful author of the ‘ Anatomy of an Equivalent,’ 
was the gentleman intended ; and in reference to certain verses I 
thought of him, as Lord Halifax, as their author. My Quarterly 
reviewer is perfectly right in pointing out that these verses were writ- 
ten by the other contemporary Lord Halifax, Charles Montague, 
and that the hero of my little anecdote was not George Savile, but 
his brother Henry Savile. These Saviles and Halifaxes make 
rather a tangled web, and I confess that here I am guilty of a 
double-barrelled mistake. I this as the most serious error 
on which the Quarterly Review has put its finger. 
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I will cap this bad blunder of mine with one of my reviewer's 
which is at least as gross. He finds that I have alluded to the 
‘Oceana,’ without mentioning the name of its author, in a passage 
which may be a little ambiguous, although I confess it seems clear 
enough tome. The reviewer jumps to the conclusion that I sup- 
pose this prose romance to be a poem, builds up an elaborate th 
to show be | I have confounded James Harrington with Sir John 
Harington the Elizabethan poet (whose name he misspells), and then 
exults for a whole page over his discovery. If he had not been in 
such a hurry to destroy me he might have perceived that the 
‘Oceana’ is mentioned once again in my book, and this time with 
the Christian name of its author, James Harrington. 

Let me now give an example of sheer misrepresentation. The 
Quarterly reviewer charges me with what would have been indeed 
a monstrous error, the statement that between 1660 and 1760 only 
Milton and Roscommon used blank verse. Now what I do say is 
that during that period ‘a poet of decent abilities was sure of 
readers if he would write in the couplet; he had to conquer them 
if he presumed to stray from it.’ That is to say, in non-dramatic 
verse (for I had spoken elsewhere of the dramatic verse of the same 
period) the fashionable tendemcy of the age was in favour of the 
couplet. Was it not? and so long as the Seventeenth Century 
lasted was not Roscommon the only poet of the Restoration, be- 
sides Milton, who rebelled against the restraint of rhyme? What 
is the use of swelling up an enormous list of names like Dryden, 
Otway, Lee, Rowe, Southerne, to attack a statement which I never 
had the absurdity to propound ? 

The Quarterly reviewer quotes against me an array of errors 
which he asserts to be of a very grave importance. His own 
knowledge of the period is exceedingly extensive, and he follows 
me sometimes like my own evil conscience. * For instance, it gave 
me a Start to find that he pounced on my too-confident conjecture 
that PHillips wrote his ‘Cider’ in 1699. Ever since my book 
appeared I have had inward qualms about this unlucky guess. 
Yet who but my reviewer and myself cares much about Phillip’s 
‘Cider?’ Another class of mistake about which he is very 
severe can surely be pardoned by those who consider that I was 
dealing with the little writers of a somewhat obscure period, whose 
bibliography is notoriously full of pitfalls. For instance, ~~ re- 
viewer is very sarcastic because I dated a certain poem of Elijah 
Fenton’s 1730 instead of 1729. In this case I had nothing to guide 
me but my own copy of the book, which lies before me at this mo- 
ment, dated 1730, and with no sign on the title-page of being a 
second edition. It is quite true that there has since come into my 
hands a copy dated 1729, and my reviewer is technically correct, 
But this is surely fishing with a very close net. A third class of 
blunders is exemplified by the instance that my book dates the 
‘Miscellanies ’ of John Norris of Bemerton 1678. The date should 
be 1687, but every writer for the press is aware that this inversion 
of figures is one of the very commonest of misprints. That an 
error in correcting proofs should be construed into ignorance shows 
a strange forgetfulness of a misfortune to which all writers are ex- 
posed. Nevertheless, on all these points I am ready to be grateful 
for correction even if I feel like the boy in Mr, Sala’s delightful 
novel, who was so much hurt by the pence which the lady threw in 
in his face that he forbore to thank her. 

By far the most serious charge, however, which the Quarterly 
reviewer brings against me is one under which I will not sit down 
for a moment. He says (and it is almost the only point on which 
I agree with him) that of ‘all offences of which a writer can be 
guilty, the most detestable is that of simulating familiarity with 
works which he only knows at second hand.’ This is most true; 
but when he goes on to accuse me of never having read this and 
the other common English classic, he leaves my withers entirely 
unwrung. I have said that one of his manoeuvres is to represent 
me as solely known by the volume under notice, the ‘From Shak- 
speare to Pope.’ He might, however, have reflected that when he 
accused me of not knowing whether the ‘Arcadia’ is in prose or 
verse, of confounding James Harrington with Sir John Harington, 
of never having inspected Dryden’s and Otway’'s tragedies, his 
readers might be inclined to glance at some other ae of my 
critical work. The Quarterly reviewer, in fact, puts himself out of 
court by pretending that I have obtained my information second 
hand, and have not read the books I write about. He knows 
perfectly well that this is not true. I can let this accusation pass 
without further notice ; my criticism ‘may have every fault, but it is 
certainly based on independent research and first-hand reading. 

One instance, however, of this particular charge may be given as 
a specimen of the reviewer's ingenuousness, He says: ‘ Will our 
readers credit that Mr. Gosse attributes the pseudo-classicism of 
the diction of the Eighteenth Century poetry to the influence of the 
writings of Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of nguyen ’ 

Will the readers of the A‘heneum credit that my words are 
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‘Shaftesbury introduced this exaggerated elegance of diction into 
the field of prose?’ This isall I say about Shaftesbury. When, 
in a purely lite treatise, Shaftesbury is mentioned, the third 
Earl, the author of the ‘Characteristics,’ is intended as a matter 
of course. The reviewer introduces the words ‘first Earl’ and 
changes ‘prose’ into ‘poetry’ of his own accord, and then pre- 
tends ito think that I mean the politician. There is no arguing 
with such an antagonist. 

In a t number of instances my reviewer charges me with 
making blunders when the mistake is certainly his own. Of Den- 
ham’s ‘Sophy’ I have said that it is ‘a solitary specimen of the 
Seneca tragedy amongst the English dramas of the age.’ The 
reviewer says: ‘ Will our readers credit that the play . . . has 
absolutely no point in common with Seneca’s pla | Itisa drama 
as purely romantic as “ Lear” or “ Hamlet.”’ if your readers will 
read the ‘Sophy’ they will find that I am absolutely right, and the 
reviewer absolutely wrong. Again, the reviewer says that if I had 
turned to Fanshawe’s ‘Dido and Aineas’ I should never have 
called it.a little epic. I am perfectly familiar with this poem, and 
if it is not ‘a little epic’ I do not know what itis. Again, the 
reviewer is indignant at my ignorance in calling the ‘ Psychozoia’ 
of Henry More an epic. If I am familiar with anything at all it is 
with Henry More’s ‘ Philosophical Poems.’ I have used them for 
purposes of illustration in several of my books. If the ‘ Psychozoia’ 
is not an epic I should be glad to be informed what it is. In all 
these instances the Quarterly reviewer must be perfectly aware 
that I am as instructed as he is on the points in question, which 
are quibbles in nomenclature; he thinks that these are matters of 
which the general public knows little, and on which simple bold 
assertion will pass unchallanged. 

One other instanceggf the peculiar way in which the reviewer 
deals with my text may now be given. He says: ‘Mr. Gosse 
tells us that Oldham died in 1684. Oldham died in Decem- 
ber, 1683.’ Of course he did; but what I really sayis that Dryden 
sang his early death in 1684, which is strictly true; I at least know 
no earlier edition of Dryden’s Elegy than that of 1684. The 
reviewer in the same way roundly attacks me for saying that Ros- 
common made English Horace’s ‘Art of Poetry’ in 1684, not in 
1680. It is true that some books of reference give the date 1680, 
but this is an error. I have the first edition before me at this 
moment, and it is dated 1684. In matters of Restoration biblio- 
graphy the Quarterly reviewer, if I may say so without immodesty, 
should be careful in attacking me. I believe I possess one of the 
fullest private collections of Restoration poetry and drama in the 
country; I have not neglected it, and in this matter the reviewer’s 
assumption of superiority is entirely out of place. 

I could — this reply further, but it would only fatigue your 
readers. The longest part of the reviewer's article takes the form 
of a very bitter attack on my style and on the theory of my book. 
Here he is perfectly in his right. I have propounded a novel and 
somewhat startling theory to account for the crisis in poetry in the 
middle of the Secaheenth Century. He considers my theory rev- 
olutionary, he does not admit the force of my arguments, he pre- 
sents the old conventional opinion with great force and spirit. But 
it is avery old-fashioned form of criticism that denounces an 
opponent as ‘ignorant,’ ‘reckless,’ ‘blundering,’ ‘incompetent,’ 
because of a difference of opinion. I venture to think that his 
violence and obvious animus must injure the cause of the very 
theory which heisdefending. His quotations from Greene, Hall, and 
the rest areinteresting enough. I donot think they prove very much, 
and they were certainly familiar to me before his article appeared. 

The quarrels of authors are proverbially bitter, and proverbially, 
too, the world stands by and laughs. 
to the antagonists. In the present case we all know who my 
Quarterly reviewer is; his name is an open secret. There are no 
stabs like those which are given by an estranged friend. My Quar- 
terly reviewer was once my intimate companion; noone has accom- 
— me more closely into the special field of the Seventeenth 

mtury study which we have both loved than he. The arrow 
comes with the belief that no one, perhaps, is so able as he 
to give what seems a mortal wound to the old fellow student whose 
studies he used to share. But when he devotes a page and a half 
to ingeniously persuading the reader that I am such an impostor 
as to describe Garth's poem of ‘Claremont’ without having read it, 
I marvel that even indignation should have so short a mem- 

, and his used to be miraculous. Yet the first copy of Garth’s 
‘Claremont’ which I ever possessed I bought in the Euston Road 
in 1878 for a few pence in company with my Quarterly reviewer. 
It was in the first volume of Cogan’s quaint little ‘ Works of the 
Most Celebrated Minor Poets,’ he will remember. AndI first read 
Garth’s ‘Claremont’ in the company of my Quarterly reviewer 

’ that same summer, in the garden of a Berkshire house where he 
was staying as my guest. 


Critic 


But it is no laughing matter ~ 
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Current Criticism 


A POET’s LETTERS AND A PRINCE’S PINS.—I am very fond of 
Browning. One night in England I had been reciting ‘How We 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix’ in Mr. Browning’s 

resenoe. After I had finished, he went to a table and wrote as 
ollows : 

Toi dont la voix pure et touchante 

Préte a mes rimes leur beaute, 

De ma muse reconnaissante 

Regois l'hommage mérité. 

Lorsque de tes lévres de rose 

Mes vers s’échappent embellis, 

O, prodige—O, metamorphose, 

Je les trouve presque jolis. 

Robert Browning, June 28, 1886, quoted from a poem he read fifty 
years ago—being unable to say anything so fitting to Mrs. Potter, who 
has just so glorified his verses, 

In reply to my letter asking him if I might dedicate my book to 
him, I received to-day a most charming note. He says: ‘ Your 
‘exes piece of kindness finds me away from home, but I make 

aste to answer that I shall be honored and (what is better) grati- 
fied by the proof you propose to give me that I have not wholl 
dropped from out that admirable memory of yours.’ I was ae 4 
amused at the interest Mr. Browning took in Chicago. He plied 
me with questions at a dinner one evening about Chicago, and 
seemed to feel that his poetry was more fully appreciated in that 
city than anywhere else in America. Mr. Browning is a charming 
man. Of all my mementos of England I value his letters and the 
pins given me bythe Prince of Wales the highest—M/rs. James 
Brown Potter, in the World. 





LABOUCHERE LAYS ABOUT HIM.—Literary men, I dare say, 
have their merits. I should be very sorry to deny all merit to any 
class of my fellow-creatures, but literary men have also their faults, 
whereof (since life is short, however tedious art may be) I will only 
mention one—vzz., their intolerable and aggressive self-conceit. 
Here is some wretched little knock-kneed, weak-chested leprechaun 
of a fellow, whose back is bowed, and whose eyes are (practically) 
blind, who can do nothing in this world but write, and can’t do that 
if a child cries in the next street or an organ grinds in the next 
parish; yet he gives himself the airs of a commander-in-chief at the 
very least. If you ask him to dinner, you and all your guests must 
sit mum while he relates some interminable anecdote, or fires off 
(if they will go off, but they often miss) the terrible ‘impromptus’ 
which he has spent the whole afternoon constructing over his study 
table. He has done nothing in his life at all worth doing; he 
knows nothing in this world really worth knowing; he has no 
science, or skill, or art under heaven, except the art of stringing 
words together, and he can’t even do that at all decently unless he 
is given plenty of time. Yet on the strength of having written half 
a dozen morbid and unnatural stories, or some poems that nobody 
can read without going to sleep, or of having put together a bundle 
of ill-natured criticisms, or edited some wrong-headed newspaper 
or magazine, he spreads his wretched little jackdaw tail with all 
the arrogance of a genuine peacock.— Truth. 





TENNYSON’S NAME IN A GOLDEN BoOoK.—In England we 
are in the odd position of having several undeniable poets, and very 
little new poetry worthy of the name. The chief singers have 
outlived, if not their genius, at all events its flowering time. Hard 
it is to estimate poetry, so apt are we, by our very nature, to prefer 
‘the newest songs,’ as Odysseus says men did even during the war 
of Troy. I attempt to get rid of every bias, and, thinking as dis- 
passionately as I can, I still seem to read the name of Tennyson in 
the golden book of English poetry. I cannot think that he will 
ever fall to a lower place, or be among those whom only curious 
students pore over, like Gower, Drayton, Donne, and the rest. 
Lovers of poetry will always read him as they will read Words- 
worth, Keats, Milton, Coleridge and Chaucer. Look his defects in 
the face, throw them into the balance, and how they disappear be- 
fore his merits! He is the last and youngest of the mighty race 
of the great early years of the century; born, as it were, out of due 
time, late, and into a feebler generation. Let it be admitted that 
the gold is not without alloy, that he has a touch of voluntary 
affectation, of obscurity, even an occasional perversity, a manner- 
ism, a set of favorite epithets (‘windy ’ and ‘ happy ’). There is a 
momentary echo of Donne, of Crashaw, nay, in his earliest pieces, 
even a taint of Leigh Hunt. You detect it in pieces like ‘ Lilian,’ 
and ‘Eleanore,’ and the others of that kind and of that date. Let 
it be admitted that ‘In Memoriam’ has certain lapses in all that 
meed of melodious tears: that there are trivialities which might 
deserve (here is an example) to ‘line a box’ or to curl some maid- 
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en’s locks, that there are weaknesses of thought, that the poet now 
speaks of himself as a linnet, singing ‘ because it must,’ now dares 
to approach questions insoluble, and again declines their solution. 
What is all this but the changeful mood of grief? The singing 
linnet, like the bird in the old English’heathen pen, mg dashes its 
light wings painfully against the walls of the chamber into which 
it has flown out of the blind night that shall again receive it— 
Andrew Lang, in The Independent. 





ROSSETTI’S ‘BLESSED DAMOZEL.’—It is the most ‘pictorial ’ 
poem that Rossetti wrote, so by its evidence we may most clearly 
understand how little inspiration he ever drew from the pictorial 
side of things. It suggests pictures, but it does not paint them. 
Almost any other modern poet would ‘have drawn for us the celes- 
tial landscape, defined for us the heavenly architecture, and woven 
his stanzas thick with color. But Rossetti does none of this. His 
visions are sufficiently well defined for the imagination to be strongly 
stimulated, but they are not painted half as fully as they might have 
been even without over-passing that stern limit which enfences the 
true poet’s field. For this reason they are particularly well suited 
to interpretation by another hand. If written pictures are very 
elaborate, if the poet tells so much that he more than stimulates 
the imagination—that he imposes upon it definite, distinct, detailed 
conditions,—then it is hard for an artist to illustrate him well. For 
the artist, even when he selects a theme which he has found outside 
himself, must yet have some verge and room within which to de 
himself. And, moreover, if his imagination is closely fettered by 
the poet’s words, ours will be likewise; and—so diverse are the 
workings of the fancy—ours and his will, of a surety, not corre- 
spond. What we gather from the words will not be just the same 
as what he has gathered, and his interpretation will naturally ap- 
pear to us as somewhat alien and mistaken. It was wise, I say, to 
choose for illustration just such a work as this—rich in pictorial 
suggestiveness, and not too rich in pictorial definitions —M/rs. Van 
Rensselaer,in Appendix to Kenyon Cox's Illustrations to the Poem. 





Notes 


‘RIDING FOR LADIES,’ by Mrs. Power O’Donohue, illustrated by 
Chantrey Corbould, is announced by Roberts Bros. This firm 
have also in press ‘A Year in Eden,’ anovel by Harriet Waters Pres- 
ton ; ‘Two Pilgrims’ Progress, from Fair Florence to the Eternal 
City of Rome, by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, with 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell; ‘Franklin in France,’ by Edward 
Everett Hale; and ‘Imagination in Landscape Painting’ by P. G. 
Hamerton. 


—‘Jo’s Boys’ has reached a sale of 35,000 copies——Miss 
Katherine O’Meara, whose new book, ‘ Mabel Stanhope,’ Roberts 
Bros. have in press, is making a short visit to this country, and is 
now in Boston. 

—‘ Post-Laureate Idyls, and Other Poems,’ by Oscar Fay Adams, 
will be issued in a few days by D. Lothrop & Co.—tThe publica- 
tion of ‘ November,’ the closing volume of Mr. Adams’s ‘ Through 
the Year with the Poets,’ will be delayed until the latter part of the 
month in order that an index of the contents of the entire series 


may beinserted. Some 450 authors are represented in the collection, © 


which includes 1675 selections, sixty of which are original contri- 
butions. 


—The Z%mes denies a cablegram from London to the 7rzbune, 
reporting the alleged engagement of Mr. James Russell Lowell to 
the Dowager Lady Lyttleton. 

—‘ Homes and Haunts of the Poets’ is the title of a work to be 
issued in parts by L. Prang&Co. Each part willconsist of the por- 
trait, a fac-simile reproduction of a selection from manuscript, with 
autograph, and four scenes representing birthplaces, residences and 
haunts connected with the poets’ every-day life, or actually de- 
scribed in their writings. The etchings have been made by W. B. 
Closson. The first part will be devoted to Longfellow. 


—In a letter to a friend in New York, Mr. Joel Chandler Harris 
says: ‘ My health is now apparently all that it should be.’ We are 
glad to hear it. 


—Prayer-Book revision gained a small victory at the Protestant 
Episcopal Convention which adjourned on Oct. 28th, though the 
: k Annexed’ was not adopted as awhole. Three or four score 
of the minor changes (most of them very slight) were agreed upon, 
and new ones were received for submission to the dioceses, and 
final action by the next General Convention, in 1889. The Joint 
Committee which proposed this action presented also a ‘ Book of 
Offices,’ containing oe for Lent and for harvest, a ‘ short office,’ 
and an ‘office of the Beatitudes,’ and besides these forty prayers. 
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The Committee expressed the belief that the Convention had au- 
thority to adopt this at once. 


—‘The Monarch of Dreams,’ by Col. T. W. Higginson, now in 
the press of Lee & Shepard, will attract attention, it is thought, ‘as 
indicating a reversion from the current realism to the more imagi- 
native school of Hawthorne.’ It is based on a study of the phe- 
nomena of dreaming. ‘The hero, who lives in a lonely farm-house 
among the hills, seeks to connects his dreams, and thus lead two 
existences, and does so with a success that ends in tragedy.’ 


—One of the best selling books on Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
list is Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline’ with Darley’s illustrations, of 
which they have recently brought out a new edition. 

—J.H.H., of this city, writes :—* Is it not “ passing strange ” that 
so clever a writer as Mr. Fawcett should have used, in his “‘ House 
at High Bridge,” the idea already exhaustively worked out by Mr. 
F. Anstey in his “ Giant’s Robe ’—that of the assumption of the 
authorship of a book written by another person? Of course the 
ideas and plots of foreign novelists are common property on this 
side the water, but does not their use suggest a paucity of original 


suggestions among those of our men-of-letters who condescend to 
adopt them ?” 


—An odd holiday publication will be the portfolio of photo- 
gravures from tiles made by the Low Art Tile Works, of Chelsea, 
Mass., which Lee & Shepard have ready. The reproduction of the 
relief effect is very clever. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press for immediate issue a new 
work, in five volumes (each volume complete in itself and sold 
separately), by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. The first volume, to be 
published this month, will be ‘The Story of the Four’ (Evangel- 
ists). It will be followed with ‘The Picture of Jesus,’ ‘The Pic- 
ture of Paul,’ ‘The Conquering Cross’ and ‘The Light of the 
Nations.’ 


—Marion Crawford has finished a new novel, called ‘ Paul Patoff : 
a Tale of Modern Constantinople,’ which will appear serially in 
The Atlantic. Mr. Crawford spent upwards of a year in Constan- 
tinople not long ago. Mr. Gosse, Clark Lecturer at Cambridge, 
has just begun the delivery of a course of six lectures on ‘T 
Poetry of Shelley.——A recent literary event in France is the pub- 
lication of a philosophical drama, by Renan, entitled ‘ L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre.’——The office of the Nouvelle Revue will issue immedi- 
ately a book by Count De Lesseps about his mission to Rome in 1849,. 
giving an account of his relations with Mazzini. 


—‘A Banker of Bankersville’ is the title of a novel by Maurice 
Thompson, which Cassell & Co. announce for early publication. 
The story touches a question which will probably attract the atten- 
tion of Congress at its next session—the question of an extradition 
treaty with Canada. 


—Lee & Shepard will soon issue a handbook of history, by 
George Makepeace Towle, with the title of ‘The Nation in a Nut- 
shell,’ which is, as its subsidiary title declares, ‘a rapid outline of 
American history.’ The same firm announce ‘Sketches of Western 
Life,’ by Hon. Harvey Rice, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mrs. Louisa 
Parsons Hopkins’s educational work, ‘How Shall my Child be 
Taught?’ 


—Henry S. Allen, of this city, announces ‘ Mary, the Queen of the 
House of David and Mother of Jesus,’ by the Rev. A. Stewart 
Walsh, with an introduction by Dr. Talmage. Dr. Walsh resigned 
his pulpit in this city two years ago, for the purpose, it is said, of 
writing this book. 

—Andrew Carnegie has added $25,000 to his fund for a free 
library in Allegheny, Pa. The architect found that the original 
donation of $250,000 would not be enough, and Mr. Carnegie im- 
mediately added to his contribution. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
publish a limited edition of a little book of poetry by Mrs. Margaret 
Deland. It is called ‘ The Old Garden.’ 

—Hard words have been said and written about florists, and 
there are many who would follow Alphonse Karr in liking all flow-- 
ers except florists’ flowers; but a visitor to the Chrysanthemum 
Show at Cosmopolitan Hall this week will find something to say 
in their favor. From wild flowers, like our common ox-eyed daisy, 
with yellow disk surrounded by a single row of ray-florets, have 
been evolved a surprising variety of eal and colors. In most 
cases the ray-florets have been developed and multiplied until the 
flower looks like a globe or star, or—as in the Japanese varieties— 
a loose bunch of petals. In a few the disk-florets have been en- 
larged by cultivation and selection, so that the flower presents the 
starred appearance of the asclepias, or the compact head of the 
dahlia. All sorts of colors, except blues, are to be seen, sometimes. 
in very pleasing or striking combinations—dark maroon with bright 
green centre, white with an eye of red and yellow, pale yellow and 
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faint orange, and the like. The most admired of the loosely flow- 

ering Japanese varieties is the Mrs. Cleveland, a star of slender 

white = like porcupine quills. Of the more regular sorts, a 

small pi ag aor gery No. 2, is an almost perfect example, in form, 

= iad bit of growth, of what good breeding can do for a 
wer. 

—The New York School of Acting has located for the coming 
Season in the Lyceum Theatre building, where students’ perform- 
ances will be ¥¢ monthly.——The price of ‘ The Battle of Bie- 
tigheim’ (Funk & Wagnalls) is not thirty, but fifty, cents. 

—Figaro has chronicled the arrival in Paris of ‘Cardinal Man- 
ning, Archbishop of Canterbury !’ 

—Rev. Arthur Brooks will issue very shortly, through T. Whit- 
taker, a volume of sermons entitled ‘The Life of Christ in the 
World.——7he Atheneum speaks very well of Mr. Bowker’s 
‘Economics for the People,’ though it does not think highly of the 
‘primer species ’ of scientifie treatise. 

—Friedrich von Bodenstedt is still suffering from ophthalmia, 
being compelled to write on blue paper and to wear blue spectacles. 
He is now reading the proof-sheets of an augmented edition—the 
fourteenth—of ‘ Aus dem Nachlass des Mirza Schaffy.’ Of his first 
little book, ‘Die Lieder des Mirza Schaffy,’ the 125th edition has 

just appeared. The death of Nicholas Tribner prevented the pub- 
lication of two volumes of English translations of Bodenstedt’s 
poetical works. 

—To-day Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish Vols. III. and IV. 
of their new Riverside Edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works; a 
new issue of Grant White’s ‘Shakspeare;’ a new edition of C. P. 
Cranch’s blank-verse ‘ AEneid ;’ and, in the Riverside Pocket Series, 
Bret Harte’s ‘Story of a Mine’—the tenth and last volume in the 
series. 

—Cupples, Upham & Co. are preparing a limited edition, printed 
in new type on large paper, of Rev. Dr. D. G. Haskins’s ‘The 
Maternal Ancestors of Ralph Waldo Emerson.’ Mr. Haskins has 
collected a number of photographs from the original portraits of 
Emerson’s mother, grandmother and maternal uncles, which will 
be engraved for this book and which prove that the poet got his 
looks at least from his mother’s side of the house. 

—Mrs. Mary D. Brine has just written ‘A Mother’s Song’ (Cas- 
sell & Co.) which is set to pictures by MissC. A. Northam. Shaks- 
peare furnishes the material for a volume of ‘Scenes and Charac- 
ters,’ with descriptive notes on the plays and the principal Shaks- 
perean players from Betterton to Irving, by Austin Brereton, from 
the press of the same house. 


—A special course in Assyriology will be given under the 
auspices of Johns Hopkins University during the month of January 
next, opening on Monday the 3d and closing on Saturday the 29th. 
The lar courses in Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Ethiopic, Syriac, 
etc., will be interrupted for that period, during which Prof. Paul 
Haupt, of the University of Géttingen and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity will teach Assyrian daily from 3to4 P.M. Prof. Haupt will 
give a series of introductory lectures on Assyrian Grammar (es- 
pecially Phonology), and interpret selected cuneiform texts, prin- 
cipally those bearing upon the Old Testament. . 

—The American Oriental Society held its regular semi-annual 
meeting in New Haven on Oct. 27th. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Prof. W. D. Whitney, who is ill, the chair was taken by the 
Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, editor of The ndependent. The 
Prop pers read were by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, of this city, Prof. E. W. 

opkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Mr. Jewett, a Fellow of Harvard 
Unters nang pursuing Shemitic studies in Syria, Gen. Carrington, of 

Jastrow, of Philadelphia, Dr. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, 
my ‘Dr. Jackson.. One*of.the most interesting was that by Dr. 
astrow on the relations of the Samaritan and Assyrian vocabu- 

i In the evening the Society was entertained by President 

ight, of Yale College. Thenext meeting will be held in Boston 
on tith, 1887. 


Publications Received. 


Receipt of new publications is ack d in this column, Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 


A. B.C. F.M., The Great Debate at the Meeting of the. 
eee” ML. C. Charlie Lucken, at School and ea 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1207.—I should like to know the name of the best book devoted 
wholly or in part to a consideration of the subjects of fencing (or foiling) 
and sword-exercise. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. F. Mcl, 


[We believe such a volume is in course of preparation by Walter Pol- 
lock, editor of The Saturday Review. for the Badminton Sporting Library, 
edited by the Duke of Beaufort and A. E. T. Watson, and published b 
Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. Mr. Pollock is an expert caidiaen 





ANSWERS. 


No. 1190.—Rev. George A. Strong, a professor in Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, published at Cincinanti, in 1856, under the pseudonym of 
Mark Anthony Henderson, a parody of Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ entitled 
‘The Song of Milgenwatha.’ See Cushing's ‘ Initials and Pseudonyms.’ 

"CAMBRIDGE, Mass. W. C. 





No. 1195.—In THE Critic of October gth we see an enquiry from a 
correspondent for Cudworth’s ‘ Intellectual System.’ We write to say 
that we have the work on hand, in 3 vols. 8vo, translated by Harrison, 
and printed for Thomas Tegg, London, 1845. There isno 1840 edition, 
and this must be the one to which your correspondent refers. We can 
supply the work in half calf binding, price $15, post or express prepaid. 


New York. ScRIBNER & WELFORD. 





No. 1199.—-2, The passage of which this quotation is a fragment runs 
as follows: 
And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a a 
the concluding lines of Stanza = of Byron’s * Mazeppa.’” 


NorRFULK, VA. J. D. G. 


[This question is answered also by T. H. S.. of Chicago, Ill.; J. E.S., 
of Rockport, Mass.; J. P. McA., of Oxford, Miss.; W.S. M., "of Kings- 
ton, Pa., and W. H. Y., of Columbia, Conn. ] 





